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POLITICAL MOVEMENTS, WITH A GOVERNMENT 
OBLIGATO ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


TuE present stirring events on the continent, and the good which 
will infallibly result from their temporary evil, make us long to 
talk politics with the reader, and enjoy his enjoyment of the news. 
But not having paid the Government for liberty to speak, we can- 
not. The Stamp-Office would punish us for the indulgence of our 
sympathy. We must not indulge in pity at the effusion of gallant 
blood, under a penalty of some three pounds ten; nor express even a 
brief consolation, in knowing the benefits it will produce, without 
being jogged on the elbow by the Stamp-Office for their six and eight- 
pence. This we would willingly pay now and then; to say no- 
thing of the hearty good-will with which the Stamp-Office should 
have thousands from us, provided we could afford to try and ruin 
them. We should like to pelt their heads witb a guinea a minute. 
But at present, this must not be. 

An Englishman, though perfectly willing to pay the forfeit of 
wrong speaking, cannot tell his countrymen what he thinks best for 
them, without putting so much money into the pockets of the 
Government. He may speak pearls to them, if he is able, but all 
the while he must be disbursing shillings to Mr Simpkins. He 
may laugh for joy at good news; but there is six shillings for the 
laugh to Simpkins. He may weep at bad :—a shilling a tear to 
Simpkins. Does he express indifference on the subject :—a shil- 
ling to Simpkins for the indifference. Let him laugh, weep, or be 
indifferent, Simpkins, the Government officer, must have his shilling : 
and out of these myriads of shillings, means are kept up for con- 
tinuing the exaction. 

There is an interlude in Moiicre, (we forget in which play) 
where a serenader is interrupted at every word by a set of violins. 
All down the page, you see, alternately with his lines, the words— 
The violins. 

“ Ah charming creature, how I love thee!” says the serenader. 

The violins. 

How I could stay all night, gazing on thy window for a glimpse ! 

The violins. 

How I could fold—what the devil is this eterna! noise ? 

The violins. 

Those cursed violins! [ wish I could stop them. 

The violins. 

Will nobody stop those cursed violins ? 

The violins. 

And so on, the whole time he is speaking. Inthe same manner 
might be described the haunting presence of the Stamp-Office, 
all the while a political journalist is talking; with this difference, 
that besides making him attend to them, they make him pay. For 
instance, supposing that the following passages contain each the 
substance of a few sentences in the Chronicle, and that for every 
passage the Stamp-Office charge a shilling, the following would be 
the style in which the Commissioners stood by and exacted their 
money. 

The Belgians have beaten the King’s troops. 

A shilling. 

_ We may rest assured his brother Kings will be too wise to 
interfere. 

A shilling. 

Their subjects, their soldiers, would not like it. 
would rise. 

A shilling. 

The first King, who draws his sword in a war of aggression, 
would, and should be hurled from his throne. 

A shilling. 

It will be all over with despotism ere long, all over the world. 

A shilling. 


It is all over with it now in Belgium, as well as in France. 
A shilling. 


Every town 


There is no chance of its recovering itself. 

A shilling. 

The reason is, that in Belgium, as in France— 

A shilling. 

There is no rich aristocracy, or servile dependents. 

A shilling. 

“ When property is much divided in a country, the peace is easily 
preserved.” 

A shilling. 

“ The first revolution found France a country of a proud aris- 
tocracy and a needy mob.” 

A shilling. 

“ But France and Belgium have no elder sons succeeding to enor- 
mous wealth, while the many are paupers,”’ 

A shilling. 

“ The immense wealth and influence of an aristocracy,” says the 
Foreign Quarterly Review— 

A shilling. 

“ Are but a poor compensation for the wretchedness and degra- 
dation of those paupers.”’ 

A shilling. 

“ In the Netherlands, as in France, there is no aristocracy of this 
description.” 

A shilling. 

So the people get their rights, and all parties will be ultimately 
better off, quoth the reader. 

A shilling. 

For what is the use of being able to have a thousand beef-steaks 
a day, if you cannot eat them ? 

A shilling. 

And why should your neighbour go without any beef-steak at all’ 
when he could eat two? 

A shilling. 

Yet if you come to the root of the question with the aristocraey— 

A shilling. 

This is the real ground of their chagrin— 

A shilling. 

They are afraid it will no longer be said, “‘ There go the men who 
could eat a thousand beef-steaks a day.” 

A shilling. 

Dreadful event to think of! And their servile adherents are 
afraid, that it will be said no longer, “ There go the gentlemen,— 

A shilling. 

—Who are the friends of the gentlemen who could eat a thou- 
sand becf-steaks a day.” 

A shilling. 

This is the sum and substance of all the foolish and prejudiced 
articles now being written in the Tory publications. 

A shilling. 

For what is the happiness of twenty millions of people, says the 


Chronicle, to the glory of an “ Order” of 10,000 families ? 
A Sur.ine. 





A FEW WORDS ON ANGELS. 

(As we have said so much about Devils, we thought we could not 
complete these supernatural discussions better, nor leave off with a 
pleasanter “taste in the mouth,” than by adding what we knew of 
Angels. We hope it will prove like a dessert after the “ hot 
dishes,’”} 

ANGEL comes from the Greek word Aggelos (pronounced 
Angelos) and signifies a messenger. Mercury in Hesiod is called 
the Angel of Jupiter. Any messenger, literally speaking, is an 
angel. A ticket-porter might write on his card, ‘Thomas Jones, 
Angel.’ A beautiful woman, coming to us with an errand of peace 
or joy, is literally as well as metaphorically, an angel. But in 
modern language (and herein we desire to with a seriousness 
becoming the idea of ‘ the sweet and loving angels,’ as Luther calls 
them)* the word signifies one of the multitude of those witiged 





* Colliquia Mensalia. Translated by Henrie Ball. 
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spirits, who according to the Jews and Christians, enjoy the beati- 


Raphael who is said to preside over the West. 








tude of the divine presence, are eternally glorifying it with hymns Gabriel the North. 
and harpings, and are se dispatched to us on messages, or Uriel the South. 
with aid. Luther is of opinion, that while occupied in heaven, they 


are nevertheless fighting for us on earth; ‘for,’ says he, in his 


have long arms.’* But it has been the general opinion of the 
churches, that every man has a guardian angel assigned him, who | 
helps him in his ways, encourages his virtues, and supplies proper | 
trouble on occasion to turn him from his vice. This is the Gvod | 
Demon of the Platonists; nor is it possible to make inquiry into 
the nature of the one spirit, without hearing of the other. 

Nothing (as we have observed in a former article) is here 
meant to be insinuated against the existence of myriads of heavenly 
creatures. We have the same hope of their existence as we have of 
thousands of other things, good and lovely, and the same tendency 
to disbelieve in their ‘useless opponents. But the most orthodox 
believers may, according to the divines, be too anxious and too 
peremptory on these points; and therefore we shall not follow 
them in their flights with Saint Dionysius, who pretended to draw 
up a peerage of the angelic noblesse, We shall not venture to say 
with the great poet (who after all made a bad business of it) 

{in the heaven of heavens I have presumed 
An earthly guest ; 

neither shall we discuss with the churchmen, whether angels have 
or have not bodies ; whether they are always exercising their under- 
standings ; how long it would take them to come down from the 
eighth heaven, reckoning at the rate of a thousand miles an hour ; 
or how many of them could dance on the point of a needle without 
jostling. A Jesuit of the name of La Cerda informs us, that a 
single angel whirls the heaven, and all the orbs about with it, at the 
rate of 26,000 German miles an hour.t We cannot take his word 
for it; and indeed the greater and more angelical the hopes of man- 
kind become, the less will they take people’s words for anything, a 
dogma by its essence containing the principle of falsehood ; which 
is the reason why so many fine ones come to nothing, and endanger 
the virtues they pretend to support. 

Yet, on reflection, we give a list of the alleged hierarchy of angels, 
and of some of their names, The poets, having made use of them, 
have rendered them a warrantable part of fiction: and there is a 
music in the sound. Milton, in the addresses of Satan, does not 
observe the due order of the hierarchy, which stands as follows :— 


The Seraphim, who excel in love 























Whether by accident or system, this assignment of quarters is 


. . —~+nt Mog © . » | very suitable to the characters given to the respective arch: 
homely way, and with that vein of familiarity in his respect, which | yy y e ta changels, 


does not diminish the real reverence of enthusiasm, ‘the angels | , 


ichael being the fierce and more dictatorial virtue, Raphael “the 
ffable archangel,” and Uriel the angel of the sun. It has been 
observed, on a similar ground, that the names of the two princes of 


| painting, Raphael and Michael Angelo (the most visible angels ever 


possessed by the Romish church, and very lucky ones for her), were 
singularly expressive of their different qualities, as well as of the 
rank they held in their paradise. - Corelli's name of Arcangelo was 
a like felicity ; no musiciay, except Handel, touching forth a more 
angelical note than he did, with his air-drawn bow. Handel, in 
addition to this, fairly sets the angels floating, with his wafting sym- 
phonies ; and when he concludes, you lose their feet in heaven, 
Let the reader allow me to mention in this place, as no unsuitable 
one, the divine air of Waft her, angels, and the still diviner one, 
There were shepherds abiding in the fields, with its Raphaelesque 
recitative. Nothing can be simpler, more touching, more sincere, 
You are conscious of the innocent shepherds keeping their flocks in 
the cool night. Their very looks are painted in the artless notes; 
and the angels speak to them in a few others, equally simple and 
beautiful. 
Other names of angels :— 


Hamabiel Jeremiel 
Ambriel Ariel 
Zamiel Ophbaniel 
Varchiel Arcan 
Jurabatres Zuriel, and 
Maion Muriel. 
Malthidiel 


El is a termination, denoting God. Thus Uriel signifies the 
Light of God; Raphael the Medicine of God,—the Celestial Healer. 
These and other angels were supposed to preside over the zodiac, 
the planets, the elements, &c. and indeed over everything that could 
be presided over, down to a weed in the grass, The Rabbis were 
of opinion, that they made themselves bodies to appear in, out of 
the snow under the Throne of Glory; and that if they were absent 
from heaven seven days in succession, they were unable to return, 

It is not our intention to speak of the Fallen Angels, or of their 
“Loves.” It is much easier to conceive a loving than a fallen 
angel; but our present object is to describe the happy winged 


Cherubim knowledge spirit, as he appears to the eye of innocence and imagination. 
Thrones superiority to sin, and in influence | Infants, when they smile without an apparent cause, are supposed 
upon those below them. to see angels. It is these, whose faces we would behold. 
Our guesses as to the nature of any being may be unlimited; but 
Dominations freedom of service,” and the | we can paint images of him’ only from what we know; and hence 
regulation of the divine glory. | we draw happy spirits in the happiest human shape. 
Virtues execution of the divine will. ; : 
Powers subjection of evil spirits. To whom the angel with a smile that glowed 
Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue. Milton. 
Principalitiee——————are the chief governors of the 
divine messengers. Her angel face 
Archangels chief messengers. As the great eye of heaven shined bright, 
Angels messengers. And _made a sunshine in the shady place. Spenser. 
These are the “ trinal triplicities” of which Spenser talks; the Occhi avea neri, e chioma crespa d’oro, 
whole hierarchy consisting of three classes, and every class of three Angel parea di quei del sommo coro. Avice. 


sections. Upon the subject of their employment round the 
“throne” of the divine being, we would rather not dwell; our 
respect for the mystery of the deity being too great, and not chusing 


Black eyes he had, and sunny curls of hair ; 
He seem’d an angel, newly froin the air. 











to degrade it even to the heights of poetry. We may remark how- 
ever, that the placing Seraphim before Cherubim,—or love before 
knowledge,—can hardly be thought unworthy of anything divine, 
and is a fine moral. The distinction of offices and faculties in 
these lists of angels, is, it must be confessed, not always very dis- 
tinct. It is not so in the one before us; and they differ in various 
authors.§ Of the names of angels, the following comprise the most 
received and the most musical.—There are four celebrated ,arch- 
angels :— 


Michael—who is said to preside over the East Wind, and the | 


Nations in that quarter. 


* Collipuia Mensalia, Translated by Henrie Ball. 

+ © De Excellentia Spirituum Celestium.”’ Cap. 2. 

t The learned reader need not be informed, that the word angel, like a 
great many other words in Scripture, is capable of having other interpreta- 
tions put upon it than that of a winged messenger from above. See a work 
lately published, entitled the Oriental Missionary. 

§ See Heywood’s Hierarchie of Angels; a Treatise of Angels, by 
John Salkeld, London 1613; a Theological Discourse of Angels and their 
Ministries, by Benjamin Camfield, &c. ; and for matters relative to angels in 
general, consult also La Cerda, before mentioned, and a work entitled 


Rabbinical Literature, by the Rev. J. P. Stehelin; in 2 vols. 8vo. 1748. | 


La Cerda contains a number of celestial anecdotes ; and Mr Stehelin’s work 
is a curious compilation of things fantastic, but upon the whole shewing a 
kindliness of imagination which Christians would hardly expect from Jews, 
and which they would be more Christian in some points, if they would imi- 
tate. The Jews for instance, like our sect of the Universalists, believe that 
the devils themselves may be saved. There is one very grand notion in this 
book. The Jews believe that there are three voices constantly going through 
the world, unheard of mortal ears: the Voice of the globe of the sun, the 
Voice of the soul departing from the body, and the Voice of the murmuring 
of Rome. This is the most magnificent idea of the Roman capital ever con- 
ceived, 


Ariosto’s heroine, who is a personification of Beauty, is named 

Angelica. So we call a beautiful boy a cherub; and though sophis- 
| ticate ladies may find fault with being called angels, and not think 
| it very sincere, it is still one of the best and most natural appella- 
| tions which the rapture of love can bestow upon beauty and good- 
ness. 

Our friend, the Jesuit, above quoted, makes mention indeed of 
old angels. He describes one, who appeared to the mother of 
| Saint Eucherius, and who told her that she was about to be brought 
| to bed of an archbishop.* This venerable anticipation looks as 
| much like an old angel, as anything well can; but still we cannot 
| fancy an elderly seraph, or a cherub of two and sixty. Jesuits are 
| famous for having odd notions of things divine. They are celebrated 
| in particular for not understanding the exact limits of what may be 
| feigned and what not: and accordingly in our friend’s book we have 
| a story of an angel, who imposed himself upon a farmer for one of 
| his ploughmen, in order that the latter might cultivate his love of 
| the truth at chapel.t Yet in the same book, we have an account of 

another pious person, who being extremely addicted to angels 
| (“ addictissimus angelis”) would never tell a lie, not even to save 
his life; that is to say, would not do what the angels would. 


* La Cerda. Cap. 43. t Id. Cap. 2. 


(To be concluded. ) 


Hasit versus Divornce.—Mecenas used to put away Tercutia 
(whose humour kept him constantly on the fret) day after day, and 
take her again the next: so that, as Seneca says, he was married a 
thousand times, and never had but one wife.—Blachwell’s Court of 
Augustus. 
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THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


Memoirs of Madame du Barri. Second Volume (being the 30th 
Vol. of Autobiography). 4 vols. 18mo. London, 1830. 


A wouLpD-Be Cuar_es THE TentTH IN THE 18TH Century.—The 
Parliament were not prepared for the humiliation that awaited 
them. The Chancellor, taking precedence by virtue of the charge 
entrusted to him, told the assembly how greatly the King was 
disconcerted with them, and with what indignation he had contem- 

lated their attempts to controul the royal mandates. He added, 
that the hatred they bore to the Duc d’ Aiguillon had impelled them 
to testify a lack of respect towards their Sovereign ; and that the 
King therefore quashed the whole affair of his own authority. The 

rescribed forms of the Beds of Justice interdicted all reply. The 

arliamentarians therefore preserved silence, determining in the 
depths of their hearts, not to obey. o.- 

We went on the same day to Marly. The Duc d’Aiguillon 
whom the King had desired to follow us, supped with us that 
evening. I was delighted at the determined manner in which the 
Master had supported the dear Duke, but he did not seem to share 
my joy. When we had a moment to speak alone, [ asked him if 
he were not content with the result of the day? “ No,” replied he, 
“ it gives me certainly the King’s good-will, but it will create for 
me so much hatred, that I scarcely think I can venture to felicitate 
myself.” 

“ Think you, then, that the Parliament will dare to disobey ?” 

“Tam sure of it. They will oppose me with more venom “than 


ever; and what particularly annoys me is, that you will be compro- | 


mised on my account.” 


I endeavonred to reassure the Duke; but all I could do and say | 


to him could not eradicate the fear he had of the vengeance of the 
Parliament. He anticipated its fury, but not to half the extent to 
which it subsequently raged. 

On the 2nd of July, whilst we were triumphing at Marly, the 
Parliamencarians made a decree, by which the Due d’Aiguillon was 
declared attainted. They suspended him from his privileges as a 
peer, until he should submit to the judgment of the Court of 
Peers which should enquire into the affair. 

Never was a stroke of policy better conducted. The decree, of 
which ten thousand copies were printed, and communicated to the 
Duke himself, appeared simultaneously in all parts of Paris. I was 
quiet in my apartments, thinking of nothing, when Comte Jean 
came in, bearing the terrible piece of information. — | read it; re- 
read it. I was distressed beyond measure at the misfortune of the 
poor Duke. [ must do Comte Jean justice, and say, that he was 
displeased with his friends the Parliamentarians. He left. me, and 
the King came in : he was pale, his lips quivered, his lofty mind could 
not brook the affront which the black gowns had cast upon hin ; 
he strove to speak, but could not at first, so greatly was he agitated. 
At length words poured from his lips in a torrent. I can assure 
you, that had the Parliamentarians seen and heard him at this mo- 
ment they would have repented of their boldness. 

“7 know not,” exclaimed the King, “ what hinders me from 
dispatching my mousquetaires with ordersto go and flog these 


black gowns the Parliament] at the doors of their own houses: I | 


am half inclined to make all these rebels sleep in the Bastille.” 

I was much moved at the emotion of the King, and unable to 
control my feelings, I fainted. This eveat had a good effect. 
Louis XV regretted the fright he had caused me, and busily engaged 
himself in reviving me. 

EsrasuisHMent oF His Histrronic ]Higuness, Moir.—There 
existed at this period a sort of mania, even among the most distin- 
guished ladies of the court, to fall in love with actors. Molé, for 
instance, knew not where to hide himself; he had not a single in- 
stant allowed him for leisure or liberty to breathe alone. This 
man was always kept by five or six females at once. He said one 
evening in the Green-room of the Comedie Francaise, before more 
than twenty spectators, “ I am the only man in the world perhaps 
who is not imposed upon by those who supply his household with 
the different articles required ; and I always take care to select the 
purveyors to my family from the most respectable I can find: 

adame d’Egmont has the care of supplying my wine-cellar; 
my table is under the direction of the Princesse de Kinski; 
Mesdames de Langeac and de Vau have the charge of attending 
to the furniture of my house; Mesdames d’Orvil and de St P— 








take care of my private wardrobe; my theatrical one is the | 


province of the Princesse de H and Mademoiselle Guimard ; 
and so on, with all other divisions of the establishment ; everything 
require is supplied with an exactitude that saves me all fuss, 


trouble, or contention, and what is still better, all expense 
likewise.” 











A bull having killed a man with a stroke of his horn, the judges 
of the county of Valois proceeded against it, on the deposition of 
Witnesses, condemned him to be hung. The sentence was confirmed 
by a decree of the Parliament, on the 7th of February 1314.—Le 
Vie Privée des Francais. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—OLp Sayine. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 





TYRANNY AND SuPERsTITION.—One man only ventured to speak 
freely to the terrible Louis the Eleventh :—his physician Cottier. 
He spoke to the King with a rudeness that would have been unjus- 
tifiable in speaking to his valet. “I know very well,” said he, 
“that you will some day get rid of me, as you do of so many others, 
but I swear to God that you will not live eight days afterwards.’” 
Louis complained of this insolent physician to every one, but he 
dared not to change ; he loved life so well, that he would make any 
sacrifice to preserve it. This love of life, together with his natural 
superstition, saved an astrologer from execution. Incensed at this 
impostor who had predicted the death of his mistress, Louis sum- . 
moned him into his presence, having determined that he should be 
hung. “ You, who foretel everything,” said he, “can you tell when 
you will die ?”’—* Sire,” replied the man; “I shall die three days 
before your Majesty.” This presence of mind saved the astrologer ; 
and great care was taken of his person.—Vie Privée des Francais. 


A ComrortTaBLE OLp GenTLEMAN.—Some fancy, that when a 
man is past seventy, his life is nothing but weakness, infirmity, and 
misery. I can assure them they are mightily mistaken. I find my- 
self, old as Lam, which is much beyond what they speak of, to be 
in the most pleasant and delightsome stage of life. All who know 
ine, will unanimously testify, that the life I lead is not a dead and 
languishing one, but as happy as can be wished for in this world. 
[am so strong at present, that I can mount a horse without help: 





| I can not only go down stairs without any concern, but likewise 
_ descend a hill all on foot: am always merry, always pleased, always 

in humour, maintaining a happy peace of mind, the sweetness and 
| serenity whereof always appears In my countenance. I have nothing 
| to hinder me from tasting all the pleasures of agreeable society. 
| When I am willing to be alone, I read good books, and sometimes 
| fall to writing, seeking always an occasion to be useful to the 
| public, and doing service to private persons as far as possible. I 
, dwell in a house, which besides its being situate in the pleasantest 

part of Padua, may be looked upon as the most convenient and 
most agreeable mansion of that city. I there made my apartments 
| proper for winter and summer. I walk out in my gardens along my 

canals and walks, where [ always meet with some little thing to do 
which diverts me. Ihave a country house, which may well pass 
for an enchanted palace, the air is so good, the waters so clear and 
plentiful, and the gardens so magnificent. I visit public buildings, 
palaces, gardens, antiquities, squares, churches, and fortifications, 
omitting to see no place that can gratify my curiosity or give me a 
new light into things. But I am most charmed with the landscapes 
as I go. In short, the pleasures I take are not imperfect on account 
of the weakness of my organs. I see and hear as well as ever I did 
in my life. All my senses are as free and perfect as ever, espe- 
cially my taste, which is better with what little I eat now, than it 
used to be when I was a slave to my appetite. Changing of beds is 
no hindrance to my repose; I sleep soundly; and if I dream, my 
dreams are pleasant.—Cornaro, on Health and Long Life—{This 
celebrated Venetian, after injuring a naturally weak constitution by 
_ his irregularities, took to a life of temperance at forty, and brought 
himself into the happy state here described. It is true, there was 
| one evil he never tasted,—poverty ; but poverty itself is a very dif- 
| ferent thing in temperance and intemperance. The misery of 
| poverty consists in the inability to keep pace with the wants of 
_ those dear to us, with the dues of creditors, or the demands of the 
| state. If it could be delivered from these necessities, it would be 
| in itself little or nothing; sometimes a good.] 


5? 


| Anercpote or SHerrpan.—Sheridan, who was more successful 
| in his attacks on the beasts of the earth than on the fnels of the 
| air, returning gameless one evening from a shooting excursion, hap- 
| pened to come into a farm-yard in which large quantities of the 

winged race were regaling. This seemed to Sheridan an excellent 
opportunity for remedying his non-success in the preceding part of 
the day. ‘“ Hallo, my fine fellow,” said he to a stupid-looking 
rustic, who was leaning with his hands in his waistcoat-pockets 
against the gate; ‘‘ what shall I give you for one shot at the 
ducks, and bag all I kill?”?—‘* Haw—TI do’ant know, exactly, 
Measter,” answers Hodge, scratching his head, and looking incre- 
dulously at our sportsman’s gun,—“‘ why, considering the chances, 
perhaps you would’nt moind zeven shilling.”” Sheridan, laughing 
_ in his sleeve at the simplicity of the fellow, put his hand into his 
| pocket and gave the sum required; then leaning his piece on the 

bars of the gate, took a lengthened aim, and fired. As may be sup- 
posed, numbers of victims fell. ‘* Well, my hearty,” cries Sheri- 
dan, shouting with triumphant laughter, putting his tongue in his 
cheek, ‘‘ how d’ye like your bargain ;”—‘‘ Whoy, I do’ant know, 
Measter,”’ replies Hodge, with unmoved countenance ; “‘I do like 
it very well, for aught I know. The ducks beant none o’ mine, 
but I do’ant moind helping you bag your game, if you'll gi’ me a 
trifle.’ Sheridan did not stay for his game, but alive to the chain 
of events, took to his heels and made the best of his wey home- 
ward. 
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— 
we believe, that the usual symphonies between the acts, which 
ryy ‘ 7 y ‘4 YD ? - 2 > used 
1 Hi i P L A y oe G QO E R. to be almost always from Haypn (and are very fine too, though of 
BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. | @ different sort), were first varied with the divine compositions of 
, =a Mozart. Mr Bisnop, who is the leading musician at Drury Lane, 
Drury LANE. is not likely to let this attention flag. We heard last night, besides 
Tue going from the little summer theatres to this large one is like | the overture to Anacreon, Rossini’s overture to William Tell, 
entering a new world; in some respects a more promising one, in | which a a arya 9 the vt . its noise, than we 
5 1 remember to have heard from that rattle-pated genius: and betwe 
: “ast There a rood actors to look for, . : ] f Sie en 
others “eet so pleasant. There we ney | ’ } the acts, we recognized the charming minuet and trio in Mozarr’s 
and it is pleasant to expect the sight of old favourites; but then symphony in D. 
if we happen to be at any distance from the stage, we do not see Dowron played Cantwell, as far as we could judge from the 
and hear so well as in those little homes of the summer theatres: | other world in which we sat, with his usual excellence. Listoy 
. . > = 1 dicar } . > of ¢ ic _ natin aye BB ae Ee “ 
for somehow, to sit in the pit there, and see Farren and | disappoints us at a distance, where we cannot see his face. His 
Miss Ketuy so close to you, in like having them in the | acting seems too much as if he could not help it. His parody on 
- ’ 


E a _ | the methodist sermon was encored ; a thing very unlikely to happen 
same room. Last night Drury Lane was crammed full at so early | 5, ay original sermon, and therefore the more ludicrous, Miss 


an hour, that not recollecting this to have been the case upon first | Morvaunt (from the Haymarket) was the Charlotte, Cooper 
nights in general, we found ourselves compelled to sit in the third | the Colonel Lambert, and Mrs OrcER, as usual, the Lady Lambert 
tier of boxes, from which we contemplated the distant region of the | the Younger. Miss Morpaunt, who is a_ nice looking girl, 
stage, with about as much ease and convenience, as if we had satin | was more lively than we have yet seen her. She would 
the Dog-star. do well not to be in quite so much hurry to speak. Cooper 

Whether it was owing or not to our seeing the house from this | has such natural tones sometimes, as to make us angry with 
point, we cannot say; but the new appearance of the boxes, with | the preaching manner he falls into at others. He should have 
their light colours on a blue ground, seemed to force itself | faith, and forget his dignity. We feel for any actress who has to 
too much on the eye, and so interfere with the stage. Probably it | undergo the very unpleasant situation of Lady Laméert when the 
might have a different effect from another quarter. We did not | Hypocrite makes love to her. In the French performance of 
think the look of it too cold. The box weather, to be sure, | Tartuffe—by Pertet for instance—there is a fervour, a mixture of 
was abundantly hot; but in a theatre, though in the winter | real passion, which takes off the grossness; but to undergo, even in 
season, the mere look of warmth appears to us to be well sacrificed | a play and in apprehension, the sleek approaches and cold clammy 
to lightness and elegance. The objection that strikes us at all times, | pawings of the sensualist of the English play, demands, on the part 
is that the house is too large. If there could be two houses to each | of the actress, both a fine person to give the rascal some excuse, and 
establishment instead of one, it would be better than one made out | a contemptuous self-possession to relieve our feelings for her: and 
of two. They would have an overfiow of visitors, and help to fill | luckily Mrs Oreer has both. 

















each other. How pleasant it would be to have a choice every night | We were better pleased however to see her in her favourite part 
out of four good theatres, and to be certain of finding warmth and | of Sal/y Maggs in the afterpiece. She is one of those natural 
convenience in all! | women who are seen to best advantage in homely attire; and in the 


The drawing up of the curtain made us forget our objections, | chattering and bustling housemaid she minces neither her words 
when we saw before us that whole body of persons, male and female, | nor her hips. She talks to, at, and after the people, in fine everlast- 
to whom the town is so much indebted for entertainment. We | ing fashion; and by the manner in which she plays with her apron- 
will venture to say that the sight was at once joyous and affecting ; | strings and brings them about her waist, you see her very hands long 
nor did it become less touching, when they lifted up their voices in | to be talking. Deafas a Post is a rifaciments of the Deaf Lover — 
the royal anthem, and we heard a God save the King from the hearts | very ludicrous, as all deafness is on the stage, and keeping the audi- 
as well as lips of these genial subjects of the genial William the | ence in a perpetual state of delight with the mystifications played 
Fourth. How little might a God save the King been worth in | off on the shabby vulgarity of Afr Tristram Sappy (Liston) on 
these times, if some other monarchs had reigned! and how doubly | whose supper party the pretended deaf gentleman intrudes, always 
effective it becomes on that account! It was enthusiastically | mistaking his objections for invitations, and his rage for an enthusi- 
encored. asm of politeness. This piece is too much hurried at the close. 

The comedy of the Hypocrite followed, with Dowron in his cele- The Grand Opera of Masaniello followed, which we did not stop 
brated part of Cantwell, and Liston as Mawworm: but we must not | to see. We must see it however, for there is a bolero in it ; to say 
forget that it was preceded by CuErupini’s Overture to Anacreon, | nothing of the music. 

—no very apposite introduction; but what he heard of it in the | It would be as well by the way, if Mr Sincxair, in singing God 
bustle seemed excellent music, especially the giddy pleasure of the | save the King, did not take the word God to flourish upon, cutting 
conclusion. We are glad to sce the attention to good music, | it out into “ little tiddy stars.” 

which has come up of late years in the theatres, and which Mr Dowron acts Falstaff to night. We shall make a report of 
began, if we mistake not, with Covent Garden. It, was there, | his performance in Monday’s Tater. GS 
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This Evening, a Comic Piece (in One Act), called 


POPPING THE QUESTION. 


This Evening, the Play of 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. | Miss Biffn, Mrs GLOVER, ; Bobbin, Mrs HUMBY, 
Mrs Ford, (with Songs) Miss PEARSON, her first appearance, au Ellen Murray, Mrs NEW COMBE, cit ae 
Mrs Page, (with Songs) Miss BYFELD, Miss W gy ie Mew PP gy LEURE. 
“ ies CIT Mrs a Mrs C JES. Mrirunrose, Wit a VEN, 2 
Anne Page, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs Quickly, Mrs C, JONES Henry Thornton, Mr COOKE. 


| 
Sir John Falstaff, Mr DOWTON, ut hich, the O f 
Justice Shallow, Mr W. BENNETT, Sir Hugh Evans, MrWEBSTER, pee Nl py he ge 
Slender, Mr HARLEY, Fenton, Mr SINCLAIR, | THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
| 
| 
| 


























Ford, Mr WALLACK, Countess Almaviva, Miss TURPIN, 
Page, Mr COOPER, Susanna, Miss PATON. d 
Doctor Caius, Mr B. HILL, from the English Opera House, | Barbarina, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Marcellina, Mrs COVENEY. 
Host, Mr ANDREWS, Bardolph, Mr SALTER, Count Almaviva, Mr VINING, 
Pistol, Mr YARNOLD, Nym, Mr FENTON, Robin, Miss LANE, Antonio, Mr WILLIAMS, Fiorella, Mr HUCKEL, 
Simple, Mr HUGHES, Rugby, Mr EATON, Figaro, Mr J. REEVE, 
Previ to th 4 will vert _M. = Cherubino, (the Page) Mrs HUMBY, 
revious to the Play, the Ban stiiihenee C.M. Von Weber's Overture Basil, Mr C. Morris, Notary, Mr Bishop, Sebastian, Mr Moore. 
In Act IT. as Se y Madlle. Clari. 
After the Play, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* Tancredi.” of Sat = - wo hi, ne ta 
lo conclude with the Historical Drama of 
CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 
To conclude with (48th time) a new Drama, in Two Acts, called Eudiga, (Daughter of Adam Brock) Miss PATON, 
THE BRIGAND. “ igen ee of mn verbers) Miss -& oe 
Ottavi Prince Bi shi’s N iss IT. laries the Lweilth, (ing of Sweeden Mfr ozs ’ 
Hpsla Kieanis. tthe Brigaed'e Wits) Mire W. BARBY HORE. Gen. Duckett, Mr. COVENEY, Col. Reichel, Mr W. JOHNSON, 
Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr YOUNGE, Maior eattner = fi t-. - a MUDE 
Albert, Students of the French Academy Mr H. WALLACK, Gustav MrBRINDAL. ( “T a! M. idl k ” Mr ROSS 
Theodore of Painting, } Mr J. VINING ieee sony og + gegen agg mag 
Count Caraffa, MrC. JONES, Fabio, Mr HUGHES, ay Se Ce, Sed Officer, Mr GALLOE: 
The yoo netgear (The Beige d Chiety whine On Monday, The Cabinet ; The Goldsmith ; Separation and Reparation ; 
Rubaldo (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, Pi: i pen Che Mingpiont: Dhige af My. Ldfe. ——= 
Qciue tvameean” y tha my Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
oa apt od * ys ELL, parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
py ae E, rvant, Mr NER. J.Cuapper, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Frew, 
On Tuesday, The Belle’s Siratagem ; and Masaniello 16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


€. and W. R&YNe LL, Printers, Broad stre et, Golden square. 
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